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THE SILK WORM IN ITS DIFFERENT STAGES. 


The worm of different sizes after casting its successive skins; the cocoon which it spins around itself when 


about to take the chrysalis form; and finally the moth, (on the right,) which proceeds 
from the cocoons, lays its eggs, and dies. 





TRADES AND MANUFACTURES. 





SILK MANUFACTURE. 


We promised in our last to pursue this subject. 
There undoubtedly are many, who, even at this late 
day, have devoted little or no attention to it; we shall 
be happy if we can be instrumental in awakening the 
attention of, or imparting information to, any, on a 
topic of so great importance to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country, yet one 
which it has ever been so difficult to fix an interest 
in. The raising of silk was one of the first schemes 
of the first settlers in some of the southern states, 
but as yet comparatively little progress has been 
made. It is believed that in the state of Connecticut 
it has been pursued with the greatest perseverance 
of any, although under the disadvantages of a north- 
ern climate. 

Silk is the most durable and preferable article as a 
material for clothing. Itis warm, considering its 
lightness, and is well adapted to most articles of 
dress, and to many of furniture and decoration. It 
receives and retains a great variety of colors ; and 
being difficult to burn, is safe for apparel. As it has 
been heretofore furnished us by distant countries and 
at high prices, it has been naturally regarded chiefly 
as an article of luxury. If the prices of silk were 
greatly reduced, and the number of useful articles 
much greater in proportion to those of mere orna- 


ment, the public would soon realize its intrinsic va- | 


lue, and prefer it to cotton and linen for many pur- 
poses to which they never apply it. Another anda 
great consideration, in a moral point of view, why 
silk manufactures should be encouraged in our coun- 
try, is, that there will need be no large manufactories 
erected to draw off our pure and virtuous country 
youth from the healthful air, the simple and happy 
society and other advantages of rural life. Children 
need not be separated from their parents!; but on the 
other hand they may be trained, from early life, to 
habits of productive labor, useful at once to the 
health, the mind and the character. This is the state 
of things to which the introduction of silk-making 
tends. The farmers and their families will study the 





and the manufacturer will be active in devising skil- 
ful machinery by which to convert the raw silk into 
articles of various use. 
It is interesting to trace the progress of the raising 
and manufacture of silk from the earliest times. Ac- 
cording to the ancients, silk was brought from China. 
The Chinese themselves claim the art of rearing silk 
worms for one of their empresses, more than 2,700 
years before Christ. She collected the worms from 
the mulberry trees and introduced them to the impe- 
rial apartments. Thus sheltered and protected, they 
produced a silk superior to that of the forests. She 
ulso turned her attention to the manufacture of silk 
from the cocoon. This emp!oyment was at first con- 
fined to the ladies of the highest rank. The manu- 
facture of silk has, from this small beginning, be- 
come a source of great and inexhaustible wealth to 
China. 
From China the art was introduced into India and 
Persia, and was practiced there many ages before it 
reached Europe. The Greeks became acquainted 
with it subsequent to the time of Alexander; and it 
was not till the end of the republic that the Romans 
| tirst saw this precious article. The Roman authors 
were altogether ignorant of its origin, some suppos- 
| ing it to be grown on trees, as hair grows on animals; 
others that it was the entrails of a sort of spider 
which was fed four years with paste, and then with 
the leaves of the green willow till it burst yimh fat ; 
| others that it was the produce of a worm which built 
nests of clay and collected wax. 
Manufactures of silk were little known in Europe 
till the reign of Augustus; and it is mentioned asa 
wanton extravagance of the prodigal Heliogabalus, 
that he had a garment made wholly of silk. The ar- 
ticle was still derived from China, and the cost at 
Rome was so very great, that it sold for its weight in 
gold. 
In the sixth century, two Persians who had long 
resided in China, encouraged by the liberal promises 
of the emperor Justinian, succeeded in bringing to 
Constantinople a number of eggs, concealed in a hol- 
low cane. The culture of silk was for the next six 
centuries confined to the Greek empire, and the inha- 
bitants of Thebes, Corinth and Argos, were distin- 


ried on the manufacture. In the year 1,147 a large 
number of these people were by the fortune of war 
carried into Sicily, where they introduced a know- 
ledge of their trades and manufactures, and among 
them that of silk; whence it spread to other countries 
of Europe. 
The manufacture of silk was not introduced into 
England ‘intil the 15th century, and does not appear 
to have made much progress until the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It became afterwards an important branch of 
industry, till, owing to some impolitic laws, by which 
it became a monopoly, the manufacture of cotton was 
undertaken, which gave it a severe shock. 
In the year 1633 measures were taken to encourage 
the general production of silk in Virginia, and it was 
made a penal offence to neglect to plant mulberry 
trees. In 1760 the society for the promotion of arts, 
manufactures and commerce, offered liberal premi- 
ums for the production of silk in Georgia,’ Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. The effect of this was, that 
in 1762, 15,000 pounds ef'cocoons were exported to 
England from Georgia, deemed sufficient to make 
1,500 pounds of silk, and “ sold at two or three shil- 
lings a pound more than ‘that from any other part of 
the world.” In the year 1760 the culture of silk was 
introduced into Mansfield, Conn., an? some of the 
neighboring towns; but im the abov. sown alone it 
has continued to the present time, where some years 
as many a8 7,000 pounds of raw silk have been pro- 
duced. 
In the year 1826-the culture of silk became a sub- 
ject of public attention, on account of the effort of 
Congress to encourage it. The introduction of a new 
plant into the country; called the morus multicaulis, 
(many-stalked mulberry) also served to give a new 
impulse to the business, which was carried to an ex- 
cess almost unparalleled in the history of the excite- 
ments of the human mind, by the finesse of specula- 
tors. Every species of imposition wes practiced, even 
to extensive sales of spurious seeds, and of trees for 
multicaulis which did not belong to the mulberry spe- 
cies. This ruinous and disgraceful speculation end- 
ed in the enrichment of some knaves, and the serious 
injury of many henest men, but the more serious in- 
jury of the business throughout the country, which 
was depressed in proportion as it had been inflated, 
and has not recovered from the blow. Tae tree hav- 
ing ceased to be an object of speculation, public at- 
tention may now safely be directed to the production 
of silk, as a profitable branch of trade and com- 
merce. 

SILK WORM, 

This seemingly insignificant insect has now become 
one of the most important to man of all domestic ani- 
mals. The silk worm, like most other caterpillars, 
changes its skin four times during its growth. The 
intervals at which the four moultings follow each 
other depend much on climate or temperature, as 
well as on the quality and quantity of food. The 
first moulting takes place on the fourth or fifth day 
after hatching. With the age of the caterpillar its 
appetite increases, and is at its maximem after the 
fourth moulting, when it also attains its greatest 
size. The silk gum is then elaborated in the reser. 
voirs, while the caterpillar ceases to eat, and soon di- 
minishes again in size and weight. This usually re. 
quires a period of several days, after which it begins 
to spin its shroud of silk. Nature having ordaine 








best modes of treating mulberry trees and silk worms, 
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their method, even when they are reared in houses. 
The outer loose silk, or floss, is for keeping off the 
rain; the fine silk in the middle prevents the wind 
from causing injury; and the glued silk, which com- 
poses the tapestry of the chamber where the insect 
lodges, repels both air and water, and prevents the 
intrusion of cold. 

After building the cocoon, she divests herself of her 
fourth skin, and is transformed into a chrysalis, and 
subsequently into a moth; when, without saw or cen- 
tre-bit, she makes her way through the shell, the 
silk and the floss, and at last comes forth, leaving at 
the bottom of the cone the ruins of her former state, 
the head and entire skin of the caterpillar. They 
live but a few days, and the females perish as soon 
as they have laid their eggs. The eggs are attached, 
often to the. number of five hundred or more, by 
means of a gummy substance, and hatch in the ensu- 
ing spring. 

After the worm has enveloped itself in the cocoon, 
seven or eight days are permitted to elapse before 
the ball is gathered. The next process is to destroy 
the life of the animal, which is done either by expo- 
sure to the sun, or by the heat of an oven, or of 
steam. The cocoons are next separated from the 
floss, or loose, cowny substance, which envelopes the 
compact balls, and are then ready to be reeled. 
For this purpose they are threwn into a boiler of hot 
water, to dissolve the gum, and, being gently pressed 
with a brush, to which the threads adhere, the reeler 
is thus enabled to disengage them. The ends of four 
or more of the threads thus cleared are passed 
through. holes in an iron bar, after which two of these 
compound threads are twisted together, and made 
fast to the reel. 

The length of the unbroken thread in a cocvon va- | 
ries from six hundred to a thousand feet ; and as it! 
is all spun double by the insect, it will amount to 
nearly two thousand feet of silk, the whole of which 
does not weigh above three grains anda half. It has 
_ been estimated that twelve pounds of cocoons, the 
produce of the labors of 23,000 worms, who have 
consumed 152 pounds of mulberry leaves, give one 
pound of reeled silk, which may be converted into 16 
yards of gros de Naples. Those cocoons from which 
the insect has escaped cannot be reeled, on account 
of the breaks in the thread. They are sometimes 
spun, and then produce, when worked, what is called 
fleuret. When we consider the enormous quantity of 
silk which is used at present, the number of worms 
employed in producing it will almost exceed our com- 
prehension. The manufacture of silk, indeed, gives 
employment and furnishes sustenance to several mil- 
lions of human beings; and we may venture to say, 

that there is scarcely an individual in the civilized 
world who has not some article made of silk in his 
possession. 

To give a perfeci history of the silk worm, and the 
progress and method of the manufacture of silk, 
would require volumes. We have been compelled 
to be rather miscellaneous in our method of treating 
the subject. It remains next to speak of the various 
fabrics which are produced from the web of the silk 
worm, which will occupy another number. 
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respect to wealth full of variety. One man becomes 
rich without merit, and another poor without crime. 
blessing of Providence on his in- 
dustry’; another its curses on his laziness. 

A desire for the acquisition. of property is the 
spring,of human industry. Without property in some 
way acquired, a man starves, or is a houseless vaga- 
dond on the charity of his neighbors. 

Labor of some sort is the prescribed means of ac- 
quiring it, and hence an assiduous employment of 
time, in some lawful occupation, is among the most 
prominent private virtues. 

The encouragement of labor implies that its re- 
wards shall be secured, and held to be the evidence 
of an honorable obedience to the laws of society un- 
der which they are obtained. 

But what is property, asa reward of labor, but 
the possession of the means of personal enjoyment ; 
and what is the difference between little and much, 
but the extent or limitation of those means in the 
hands of the possessor? All the progressive states 
of property, as it rises from the means of bare sub- 
sistence to comfort, pony 6 or the splendor and mag- 
nificence of wealth, are but degrees of that power 
which is, by the institutions of the most theoretically 
democratic society, conferred on those who possess 
property in conformity to its laws. 

To say that a man of property has more means 
than his neighbor, is only to say, in other words, that 
heisarich man. To say he thereby enjoys more 
advantages, is only to say that he uses those means 
at his pleasure. To complain of this, as an unrea- 
sonable inequality, is not merely to censure the in- 
stitutions of the country, but the course of Provi- 
dence, and the moral constitution of man. To found 
on this variety in condition an hostility between the 
two classes, always temporary in the individuals 
composing them, and constantly changing in their 
relative numbers, is to pervert the necessary condi- 
tion of an active and enterprising people into a cause 
of anarchy and confusion. 

What is termed property is made such by the force 
of municipal law, and is therefore held by its posses- 
sors under limitations, and according to conditions, 
which the law,—in our country another name for the 
general will,—sees fit to prescribe. Hence, with a 
strong hand buta prudent policy, the law prevents its 
accumulation by entail, and annihilates the aristoc- 
racy of primogeniture by a statute of distributions 
which is the Magna Charta of Republicanism. 

Wealth can never, in this country, constitute a per- 
manent patrician order. The tide of time rolls over 
it, and its sands are mingled with the dust of earth, 
to be re-gathered and melted into new ingots by some 
hardy son of successful labor, himself the founder of 
a family equally transitory. 

he possessors of wealth are unquestionably an- 
swerable to their country and to public opinion for 
the manner in which it is employed. Individual ca- 
ses of oppression and extortion, no doubt, are to be 
found, but the days of hoarding avarice are gone by. 
Wealth must be used to be of any value, and it is 
therefore mixed in the common mass of the wares 
and merchandise of commerce and the materials of 
labor. You find it invested in the mansions that 
beautify your cities ; in the rich farms that make the 
country one great garden of fertility: in the ships 
which carry your commerce over the globe ;—in your 
rail roads, whose iron arms bind your whole country 
in one neighborhood of kindred families ;—in those 
countless steam-boats, which cover your mighty riv- 
ers and broad lakes ;—in those manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which give employment to your native 
population, and keep the sons and daughters of Mas- 
sachusetts within the influence of the institutions, 
and enable them to preserve the character and pros- 
perity of the Bay State ;—in those associations which 
lend capital to industry, or divide the misfortunes of 
life ; in those more noble institutions of Education 
and Benevolence, where Charity ministers to the 
wretchedness of bodily anguish; and Intelligence 
pours her exhaustless treasures upon the mind. 

It is common to express and feel an honorable pride 
in the wealth of the country. Its growing and al- 
most illimitable wealth is the boast of pa with 
all political parties and all public men. In what 
doves this wealth consist? Simply in the prosperity 
and affluence of the people. country has no 
itary domain. Its wild lands are worth noth- 

they are purchased and paid for by its citi- 
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employ, would be equally useless. Acting together 
they produce those magnificent results, which out- 
run the boldest imagination, 

It is the indissoludle copartnership of capital and 
labor that constitutes the business firm for enterpris- 
es of gigantic magnitade, It is the harmonious co- 
operation of the in-door and out-door partner, that 
sustains them and proceeds with them to a success- 
ful result. 

There can be no quarrel between actual capital 
vnd honest labor. The head cannot say to the hands 
i have no need of thee, nor the hands to the feet, we 
have no need of thee. The man who has property, 
and the man who is willing to work for it, easily un- 
derstand one another, and join hand in hand ; but the 
man who has no property and no disposition to earn 
any, who lives upon credit with no means and no ex- 
pectation of repayment; who speculates on the 
chance, that if he is successful the gain will be his, 
and if he fails the loss will be his creditor’s ; rapa- 
cious of other people’s property, and prodigal when 
he has any of his own, he it is that deranges the 
order and business of life, and imitating the style 
and splendor of wealth, brings in his benkruptcy, ru- 
in on innocent sufferers, and odium on the class to 
which he affected to belong. 

It is extremely objectionable to take the condition 
of the laboring classes of other countries, and argue 
from their degradation, that a like state does or will 
exist among our own. 

There, the people lie under the weight of ancient 
institutions, established in darker ages, and not only 
vicious in themselves, but accumulating their evils 
from century to century, until the present mass be- 
comes intolerable, and yet irremediable without a re- 
volution. Our institutions, on the contrary, are 
brought out in the bright days of intelligence and 
freedom. 

The immense disparity of individual fortune there 
seen, does not so much establish classes in the same 
society, as it divides society into two or more distinct, 
and it may be, hostile parts. Here such disparity 
does not exist atall, and the tendency to it is con- 
stantly checked within the life of the fortunate indi- 
vidual. There is no such thing among our free po- 
pulation as excessive labor, because there is ro need 
of it, with such exceptions indeed of particular cases, 
as serve to prove the generality of the rule. Fashion, 
too, though she sometimes plays very fantastic tricks, 
does not quite turn night into day, and make labor 
necessary at unreasonable-periods ; and where there 
is a tendency to this species of folly, there is a salu- 
tary control in public opinion. There are no classes 
of respectably idle men among us. All idlers, of 
whatever degree, go by the common name of loafers. 
Every man, to be respectable, must do something ; 
and he loses his station in society, if while he is of a 
proper age to labor, he has no regular and honorable 
employment. It was the remark of a foreigner, that 
Boston was the hardest place in the world to find any 
body to help him do nothing. 

The consequence of all this industry is wealth, and 
the result of wealth is luxury ; and luxury, according 
to some modern economists, is injurious to honest Ja- 
bor, and a defect of the social system. Buta vast 
proportion of all the active employment of mechanic 
industry in the United States grows out of the facti- 
tious wants of luxury and wealth; and these wants, 
and the supply of them, constitute that circulation cf 
capital and labor, which preserves, not the mere 
health, but the elastic and buoyant spirit cf tbe peo- 
ple. Unquestionably, like every thing else, luxury 
may be carried to a dargerous excess. It may inter- 
fere with charity, and even humanity. It may ener- 
vate the body politic, by an effiminacy that is degrad- 
ing, and by an example that is ruinous. 

All this is the extravagance, the abuse of a condi- 
tion of things, which may, nevertheless, be salutary 
in its legitimate operation. But the evil where it ex- 
ists is not in our social system, but in the ill-regulat. 
ed character of individua) man. It is to be controlled 
like any other of the disorders of society, not by 
changing the social institutions, but by infusing a 
higher moral principle into the bosom of the commu- 
nity. It is not easy to point out the exact line which 
divides luxury from conv , comfort, or even 
Sy nan catoneedy a shifti Pn: to be 
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It would do for our society ‘o adopt a differ- 
ent doctrine. this magnificent exhibition be an- 
nibilated ; let the products of mechanic skill be crush- 
ed by some ascetic or Spartan philosophy, and the 
arts themselves obliterated from the records of life. 
We might live—live like the eye or Indian, 
in the unsophisticated state of original existence. 
The arts themselves are luxuries; the exhibition of 
them isa luxury. The mind enjoys this luxury as a 
high elevation of its nature; asa lawful indulgence 
in the rich blessings of Providence ; as a progress to- 
ward that perfection which it is enabled to work out 
for itself, by the exertion of its noblest faculties, and 
in confurmity with its proud destination. i 
It is a caviling spirit that makes the luxury of life 
a subject of complaint, because its direct enjoyments 
are necessarily confined to limited numbers. Indi- 
rectly they extend to all classes. They keep in cir- 
culation the vital air of the political system. Hardly 
will it do for our industrious yeomanry, who are co- 
vering the country with the morus multicaulis, until 
our silk worms shall outnumber the produce of the 
celestial empire, to rail at the luxury of a silk dress 
as an aristocratic distinction. Our splendid manu- 
factories of silver are worse than useless, if it is a sin 
against democracy to use a silver fork. 
maker must change his trade, if the fair daughters of 


saddlery, which is in such exquisite finish in the Hall 
of Exhibition, is something like treason against the 
republic, if we come to the conclusion that it is for 
the benefit of the laboring classes, that every man 
who rides at all must go bare back. 

But it is indeed true on a great scale, as a small 
one, “there is always weal and wo in the world’s 

ear.’’ 

. One of the misfortunes of our social system is, that 
there is no great and leading object of ambition or 
desire that comes into competition with wealth. 
Hence the love of accumulation is the absorbing and 
maddening spirit of the country. It is supposed that 
its impetuous influence, which in its excess does not 
augur well for the purity or duration of the republic, 
has of late greatly increased. Yet it was so might 
in its operations twenty-five years ago, that an emi- 
nent statesman of Massachusetts* advocated a war 
with Great Britain for this among other reasons, that 
“ the spirit of patriotism was descending into a gro- 
velling spirit of gain, and the nobleness of public vir- 
tue into the chicanery of privatesinterest, and that it 
was for the common good of the country to revive the 
self devotion of the revolution, by opening a new field 
of danger and giory,’”’ 

There may be some cause for such sentiments in the 
present day. An intemperate desire for wealth leads 
to illegal acts for its acquisition; to devices of inge- 
nious fraud; and to controversy and complaint be- 
tween the possessors of and competitors for proper- 


ty. 

"Bat the appropriate remedy for this disease does 
not appear to be that harsh and caustic application— 
suggested from high authority —** amore righteous 
and equal division of property.” 

This can hardly be done without “ revolutions and 
agrarian disorders,” and a violation of that right of 
possessing and protecting property which the consti- 
tution secures. Nor is it easy to see how the term 
righteous, introduced into the recipe, is any thing 
more than a paradoxical expression. _ 

But the answer is, that itis not the possession of 
property, and of course not the inequality of it in 
the hands of its legitimate owners, that produces the 
evil. The trouble proceeds from that intensity of de- 
sire, which no quantity could satisfy ; from an appe- 
tite for its pleasures, whose increase doth grow by 
what it feeds on; from an ill-regulated state of mo- 
ral feelings, which are reckless of justice or right, 
and seek only their self-indulgence, whatever may be 
the consequences. 

These incidents do not in the least cast a doubt up- 
on the progress of that improvement which is to form 
the new era of history. e are passing through a 
revolution, not closing it. The elements of life, of 
thought, of feeling, are in commotion. as are those of 


the natural world, when the — ae is struggling 
through the storm. When they shall be tranquilized, 
is for Him to determine, with whom one day is as a 
ae oy pL a ese day. 
obody social system perfect. 
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nor indeed can be, while ent is given toa 
pitiful insult or national degradation, which invites 
his continuance and exasperates his ferocity. Buta 
better temper than ever before prevailed regulates 
the exercise of power in this respect. 

“ Neither government or people—thank God for it 
—can now trifle with the general sense of the civiliz- 
ed world: and the civilized world would hold them to 
a very strict account, if, without very plain and appa- 
rent reasons, deeply affecting the independence and 
great interests of the nation, any controversy should 
have other than an amicable issue.”* 

The evil spirit of intemperance is not exorcised, 
nor indeed can be, under the operation of penal laws 
that fetter the action without influencing the will. 
But who doubts that this enormous monster is in the 
hands of a giant, and that intelligence, the Hercules 
of our day, will signalize by its overthrow, the most 
important of its labors. 

Slavery is not abolished, nor indeed can be, while 
an irritating opposition is kept up, that strengthens 
the passions of the master, and inflames the ferocit 
of the slave. But under the iufluence of the princi- 
ples of the age, the manacles of oppression will melt 
in the solvent of time. 

Power is not sufficiently limited, nor indeed can be, 


; : ; while it is advanced or retarded by organized associ- 
the country may not be indulged with a carriage. The: 


ations acting on their private opinion beyond or 
against the legitimate expression of the public will. 

Labor is not sufficiently respected, nor indeed can 
be, while Trades Unions undertake to regulate by 
compulsion, what belongs to the voluntary efforts of 
equity and justice; or while the active and industri- 
ous laborer places himself under the direction of lazy 
and idle declaimers, and permits those who dread the 
very thought of a day’s work, to be the representa- 
tives of working men. 

But the temples of an ignorant idolatry totter to 
their base. The cause of peace, temperance, eman- 
cipation and justice, are in glorious progress, and 
have most need to implore that they may be saved 
from pretended friends. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW COTTON GIN. 


A new machine for cleaning cotton has been intro- 
duced with suceess at Lowell, and is likely to super- 
cede that of Whitney, which has been the only one in 
use for a great number of years. The new machine 
consists of a common feed-apron, from which the cot- 
ton passes through rollers and is thence taken by a 
common picker and thrown into comb- teeth arranged 
on a solid iron cylinder, and is thence taken forward 
under a revolving floated wheel guard. The fibres of 
cotton are then doffed from the comb-teeth by revolv- 
ing brushes, and turned out freed from all foreign 
substances. The secret of the success of this ma- 
chine in clensing cotton, lies in the ingenious arrange- 
ment of the floated wheel guard in connexion with the 
comb-teeth. From rough estimates it is supposed 
that a machine of this description will gin from 1000 
to 1500 pounds of cotton per day, leaving the cotton 
quite clean, and without any injury to the staple, nei- 
ther of which was accomplished by Whitney’s gin, 
effectually. 

RUSSIAN MUSKET. 


A musket on a new construction has been invented 
by baron Heurteloupe for the Russian army, of which 
the following account is given. 

Though the day was wet and boisterous in the ex- 
treme, 160 rounds of ball catridge were fired from the 
baron’s gun in an inconceivable short space of time, 
without a single failure or hang-fire; and, indeed, 
from the formation of the piece itself, which has the 
lock placed under t»< barrel, immediately before the 
trigger, and which is further, by a most ingenious 
contrivance, completely secured from the action of 
the weather, the priming being contained in a contin. 
vous thin flat metal tube, impervious to moisture, 
aol enclosed in the stock of the gun itself, rain or wet 
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can have no effeet on a musket so construeted. It is, 
however, the composition contained in this tube, and 
the simple manner in which it is acted upon, that 
gives the invention its great superiority over all oth- 
er fire-arms now in use. The tube in question, which 
is about eight inches long, by about one eighth of an 
inch wide, contains detonating powder sufficient for 
30 primings, and is in the first place inserted in the 
body of the stock, under the barrel. A very simple 
mechanism causes the extremity of this tube to ad- 
vance over a flat-topped nipple, and the cock which 
strikes it is so constructed as to cut from the tube that 
portion which lies over the nipple, and the hammer 
acting upon is, almost simultaneously produces the 
discharge. 
GYPSUM IN MICHIGAN. 

Large beds of gypsum of a superior quality are 
found nearghe rapids of Grand river inthe state of 
Michigan. It is also found near Ottowa bay, lake Hu- 
ron. The discovery will be of great value to the 
agricultural interests of Michigan. 


SPARK PREVENTER. 

The German Journals states that an engineer of 
Vienna, named Klien has invented a method of pre- 
venting sparks and ashes from the fires of the loco- 
motive engines of rail roads from falling on the pas- 
sengers upon wagons, without, however, diminishing 
the current of air necessary for the fire. The experi- 
ments made on the Vienna railway have been so sa- 
tisfactory, that it has been resolved to adopt his appa- 
ratus, and to burn wood instead of coke. Mr. Klien 
has taken out a patent for his discovery. 


SUGAR-CANE WAX. 

The sugar planters of Louisiana have discovered a 
chemical process, byavhich a species of wax, very 
pure and clean, may be made from the sugar cane, 
after the saccharine matter has been evolved. Can- 
dles made from the wax, burn with a clear and bright 
flame, waste less rapidly than the spermaceti, and 
can be manufactured at less cost. Arrangements are 
making to open an establishment at New Orleans, for 
their manufacture. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 

An ingenious mechanic in Springfield, Mass., has 
in progress, and nearly eompleted, a loom that will 
knit a perfect stocking or glove, without a seam. The 
loom may be propelled by the hand or foot, or by any 
other power, and its expense will not exceed forty 
dollars. 


NOON GUN. 

In one of the most fashionable resorts in Paris is a 
cannon loaded and primed and so placed that the fo- 
cus of a burning glass falls upon the powder precisely 
at 12 o’clock ; of course every pleasant day, the hour 
of day is indicated by the firing of the cannon. On 
every such day a crowd gathers round it to watch the 
progress of the sun spot, and the manner in which the 
motion of the earth on its axis is made to fire off ar- 





RECIPE. 


VARNISH FOR BOOTS AND SHOBS. 
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ui have it. The instances are rare indeed in which 
he laboring mechanic (.ses to any eminence in sci- 
ce or literature; and where such a case does oc- 
, it is constantly pointed to as a bright example of 
erance and economy of time, something cxtra- 
ry, to prove that “ some things may be done 
well as others.” 
The cases are about as rare, in which any mecha- 
has risen to any pecuniary independence from the 
bor of his own hands. He may, indeed, by long, 
tient and incessant toil, with great frugality in liv- 
, save a small competence for age, provided he es- 
pe the ills of sickness, accidents, &e., by which life 
beset; but it must be by the profits of others’ labor 
at he can “‘ make money,’’ as other callings make 


Again—the system o: placing at trades, the felons 
d paupers of the community, adds a load to the as- 
nding progress of the artizans, the first adding dis- 
ce and infamy to whatever they are associated 
th, whilst the pauper brings a sense of abject de- 
ndence, and the blight of ignorance, both so fatal 
every ennobling or elevating effort of those upon 
hich it hangs. The masses that are taken from our 
isons and alms-houses, and bound to trades, add 
t so much of that character to the class with which 
y are associated. The wealthy and the educated 
rcely or never bind their sons to trades, and why? 


able or as profitable as other callings. The rea- 
n is obvions—the association is not that of either 
nement, education, or affluence. The mechanic 
not either the political, moral, scientific, or reli- 
$s influence, that other pursuits possess. Ought 
r condition to be such? If not, then what will 
eve them from such a wrong position? The an- 
r, I propose to make in another number. ‘T. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





ndigo of a most extraordinary kind is made in New 
sey, of plaster of Paris and rye flour, colored with 
ssian blue. 

everal families in New-York, comprising at least 
nty persons, have been poisoned by eating smoked 
f, and have suffered seriously by sickness in con- 
ence. The mayor is investigating the subject. 
beef was a portion of the flesh of cattle driven 
rom Ohio, which were supposed to have been un- 
the influence of some dangerous and foul disease. 


ocieties are forming in different parts of the Union 
the discouragement of the use of tobacco—the 
t loathsome of all evil habits, not excepting 
nkenness, which it undoubtedly promotes. 


‘he project is seriously contemplated in Tennessee, 
ivide that state so as to form a new commonwealth, 
e called the state of Frankland. 


hey have slaughtered 50,000 hogs the past season 
incinnati, and the price is said to be $1,50 per 
red. If they mean $1.50 per hundred hogs, it is 
giving a great amount of pork for a shilling. 


hey contemplate building a church for Rev. Mr. 
x, in Boston. 


he houses at the Park theatre have averaged $900 
h night, during the engagement of Fanny Elisler. 
proceeds to Havana next, where she is to receive 
YU per night. 


e Savannah Georgian of the 23d inst. says:—The 
mer Sam Jones, captain Sewell, arrived yesterday 
hing from Macon, with 802 bales cotton, the largest 
© ever brought in one cargo down the Ocmulgee 


he first shad of the season were 
hah on the 20th Dec, 


great many note-owe-rious characters are prepar- 
itis said, to take advantage of the bankrupt law. 


the opening of the Strasburgh railway, a grand 
er was given at Malhausen. One inscription on 
valls of the dining room ran thus: “In 1500 the 
ney from Malhausen to Strasburgh, occupied eight 
; In 1690, six days; in 1700, four days; in 1800, 


served up at Sa- 
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Miss p, of Economy, Pa., has obtained a pre- 
mium of for the silk she has produced, having 
raised this season 3500 pounds of vocoons. 

Joba Vaughan, celebrated for his philanthropy and 
scientific attainments, died lately at Philace|phio, aged 
56. Por a aumber years previous to bis death, he 
was secretary to the American Philosophical Society 

We learn from the Jefferson Extra, that the large 
woollen factory owned and cecupied by the Black 
River Woollen Company, was destre by fire on 





hey do not consider the employment either as ho- | 


the morning of the 22d ult. Loss estimated at $33,- 
000 to $36,000 ; insured only for $11,000 in one of the 
Boston offices. 

The loss falls heavily upon the enterprising propric- 
tors, and will probably seriously affect the prosperity 
of the village. 

A fire broke out on Thursday in an extensive flax 
manufactury in Charlston village, Lancaster county, 
Pa., which destroyed the building together with the 
contents. Loss estimated at $40,000. 

The late Alderman O'Neill, of New York has be- 
queathed in his will five hundred dollars to Daniel 
O’Connell, to be by him appropriated to the advance- 
ment of the Repeal! cause in Ireland. 

Moscow contains several magnificient halls, which 
are of a magnitute unequalled in any other city of Eu- 
rope. In one of those halls, which has a beautiful 
roof of work, and which is heated by stoves—the czar 
often reviews a corpse of two thousand men, partly 
cavalry, who have ample room to go through their 
manuecevres. 


Intelligence had been received in Texas that Gen. 
Hamilton had agreed to sign the treaty of commerce 
aud amity between Great Britain and Texas, and al- 
so, to sign a seperate treaty for the suppression of the 
African slave trade, to include the right of each na- 
tion to search the suspected vessels of the other. 

The Genesee Valley Canal is completed to Dans- 
ville. 

Thirteen convicts were discharged from the State 
Prison, at Sing Sing, by expiration of sentence on the 
22d instant. There still remained in prison 816— 
743 men,73 women, 

Tin mines have been discovered in the Northern 
part of Georgia by the state geologists. The mine 
bids fair to be the richest in the United States, if it 
holds out as good as the samples. 


The iren rolling mill at Covington, Ky., has been 
destroyed by fire. This mill employed about 150 
hands, and worked up 4000 tons of iron per annum. 
Arrangements are already made for its reconstruction, 
so that business will be suspended only for a short 
period. This company had only a few days before 
entered into a contract with the Little Miami Rail 
Road Company. They were to supply the latter 
with 600 tons of iron rails in equal amounts, on the 
first of July, August, and September, 1842, and at 
prices as cheap as could be obtained abroad. The 
accident will notinterfere with the contract. But we 
refer to this matter sow to show what can be done for 





home industry, when we choose to encourage home 
manufactures. Let this example of the Miami Rail 
Road Company be followed. 


The following facts are derived from the report of 
the ordinance department. 

Since 13th March last, 417 cannon, with gun car- 
riages, have been furnished to forts on the sea-board. 
About $1,000,000 more will be required to complete 
the armament of these forts. 

Atthe Springfield armory, 10,700 muskets have 
been manufactured at the apparent enormous cost 
of $206,037, or nearly $20 per musket. 

At the Harper’s Ferry armory, 8650 muskets and 
190 Hall’s rifles, were manufactured at the still more 
vege cost of $199,174, or more than $22 per mus- 

et. 


The citizens of Nashville are trying to bring into 
use at that city the water power of the Cumberland 
river. A survey has been made from Nashville three 
miles up the river. They propose to construct a dam 
and lock at the three mile point, and by that to im- 
prove the navigation of the river above, and to bring 
the water by canal from the dam to the city for use 
as a motive power for manufacturing purposes. The 
cost is estimated at $150,000. 

A society has recently been formed of the various 
artists now resident in Boston and its vicinity. — It is 
to be composed of the professors of the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and engraving. At the 
= meeting, Washiugton Alston was chosen presi- 

ent. 


The tower of London which was lately burnt, was 





days; in 1841, two hours!” 


built in 1078. 


The war of the revolution cost the United 
Fovernment one hundred and forty willtens, 
Great Britain sts hendrad millions, beatdes the 
the colonies 

What howes govern the work | The cotrnige- 
the ballot box the jary-bou, end the bend bea 

It has been ascertained that the of te 
Hurman empire, whieh was competed by the old geo 
graphers to be 30,000,000, was in 1896 only 4,200,000. 

The United States have paid Great Britam within 
a few years, $0,000,000 for iron manufactares 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply secon at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 189 Broadway, New-York. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. 
William Burton, Cohoes. 

Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. 
Charles A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 
P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles. 

T. S. Hawks, Buffalo. 

Benj. Holt, Little Falls. 

Thomas Roach, Utica. 

Luther Moore, Rochester. 

G. W. Redding, Boston. 

Hurlburt & Newberry, Hartford. 
William E. Russell, Schenectady. 
Levi Willard, Troy. 

D. S. Proudfit, Newburg. 

Isabel, Chase & Co. Meriden, Conn. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 
made arrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Paitapetrria, and Aupany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona- 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Philadel 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach R Neats Foot and Liver Oi 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen’s Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Skins, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed 

Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all num- 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind- 


ing, &c. 

™N. B. An assortment of Suoz Maxer’s Fixpines will be kept 
ind. 

on ha saab 








Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, , 
Patent’ Leather, on band and made to order. Albany, 1041. 
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STATE PRINTING. 
We used to have daily reports of the amount of 


state printing from the Journal, when it was said convicts emplo 


to amount to $30,000. There have been no state- 


ments of late from that source, but the Argus has | 


taken up the subject, and makes the annual amount 
now paid about $70,000. The following table has 
been compiled from the legislative documents, 


11]; third month; (August) 63 cents. In the mean 
time we built four new machines on the same plan, 
and in September and October put them in operation, 
with an addition of ten inexperienced hands; all the 
yed are of a very low grade, cripples, 
boys and negroes, The result shows a daily average 
of 304 cents per day; the men thus employed are such 
as are let to contractors, as quillers and spoolers, at 
15 cents per day. s 

* We have been engaged this season in building a 


| two story brick workshop, 208 feet by 34: this has once menials as their equals. 
| given employment to all our efficient men who are not | 


and is supposed to include the whole amount paid a by the contractors, so that it has been im- 
b 


fe- orinting and advertising throughout the state. 

















possi for us to go largely into the silk operation; 
nor did we think it pradent to do so; it is an experi- 

















although the adventurous spirits who soaght this wil 
derness, sought it for its freedom from the artificial 
trammels which burthened them at home and libeled 
their free natures, yet it was not possible for habiy 
| so fixed, and customs so long established, to be a 
once perfectly changed; those who have always bee 
| slaves cannot at once put on the garb and confidence 
| of freemen, nor can those used to be served treat their 
Bold and enterprising 
spirits first make innovations upon the tyranny of 
usage, as on the wilds of nature; and the mass are 
left to believe and follow, after their treasures or ad. 
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From the sum set opposite the year 1841 is to be ment, and prudence dictates that we should enter up- | vantages have been unquestionably shown; and MarPe the | 
deducted about six thousand dollars, which does | aS ame = penen, Su Re, ane o> though the little colony of Massachusetts bay early Mp De*eti 
not belong to the state printer’s account. The | ble in ao ieametion Po ole ee as cain Oe | showed the spirit of freedom implanted there, and as et he & 
account is brought down to the 30th Sept. 1841. |other. We feel a suitable solicitude for the ultimate | serted their right to freedom of thought and action, . 
1824, 9,672 1833, 19,285 ey of the silk ae not only in + prison, and gave the strongest argument—unanswerable, in. yy ASi0- 
1825 15,247 1834 22,571 | 2ut from motives of patriotism, we feel a keen anx-| deeq—for its exercise; yet we see them, from lo d paup 
? ; , ’ iety that it we think it must, ere long, be ns 
1826. 15,851 1835 25,358 Pat SS SRG, 69-0 Sees Sh A, GHD UB, OD I custom, so wedded to the very principles they depre. @@™ing | 
> ’ > J come a principal staple of our country, second only ’ . . y dep . 
1827, 12,770 1836, 35,571 to cotton and wheat. When we commenced opera. | cated, and had left their homes to get rid of, actually ce an 
1828, 21,769 1837, 34,614 tions, we considered it very doubtful whether cocoons | enacting and pursuing the same tyranny toward their et, Wh 
> y | g P ss y y 
1829, 13,070 1838, 29,663* | could be procured to any considerable amount, but neighbors for a !ang time, and in the most unrelentin nlence 
1830, 13,177 1839, 38,229 | have been happily disappointed thus far; as we find | Ree ea P . .7 every 
1831 13,714 1840 28 242 there has been a simultaneous conimencement (in a | ° ee 
1832, 14,226 1841, 53,351 small way) throughout the entire country in an eul-| Mechanics of the old world brought with them to hich it! 
- . . P P ture of the worm; — there are now indications of | this country that subdued spirit which their position (B¥'*°"S ° 
t seems there are other accounts for printing for | a general movement throughout the western part of ' st so m 
the state offices to the amount of several thousand | this state and elsewhere, that leaves no room to doubt at heme has os wenustemed = gen to; Gay oo y are. 
dolisas, which it is probable are not contained in this | that a most abundant supply of cocoons and reeled we eae nr son os aa Sie i ed sole 
sum. silk awaits us the ensuing season. I am aware of the | with more rights, and, indeed, with exclusive right to ) 
- pe es to the country of our ee in | control and manage all public affairs, and as a natu. Waeey 40 
this prison; and as this is properly understood and | 14) consequence sure to follow a want of self-respec able ¢ 
THE STATE PRISONS. duly appreciated by the present agent, Henry Polhe- | . telli “ cnciitinntinitainindell = - » is ob 
Mr. Wier, the indefatigable friend of the me-| mus, Esq., I have the fullest confidence that nothing | ‘gence or capacity, ' on adnal 
chanics, has given notice of his intention of intro-| Sill be left unilone on his part, that shall tend to pro- | but . = ere 2 ey yates ane ne andl 
~ ducing a bill relative to state prisons at an early| The following table of results shows, in Ne agree sind 
7 ~ this condition, weighs not against the genera! truth of 
hour. He has attempted more for this cause than | Col. 1—The months in which the work was done. esata ; ' r con 
“ Q_No, skeins of silk made, 320 skeins to the Ib. | the position, and the slightest observation will con- 
oy. other man, Mr. Humphrey excepted, and he} « 3—No. of days of convict labor vince any one of the fact, when bestowed on those eve tl 
will press the subject with energy. We hope he} « 4—Cost of cocoons, at $4 per bushel—113 ounces | who are constantly coming amongst us from the work. S@P' | P 
may have the satisfaction of success, in the lauda- = Pa ee. 6:08 conte gue chale shops of Germany, England, &c., and the constant in- 
ble undertaking—one in which we, too, have the} « g¢ 4 +» - viet, | lux of such habits and feelings from abroad, infuses S 
é Amount earned per day by each convict, | #UX Of Such habits a § ’ 
deepest interest. (omitting the fractions.) ’ | somewhat of its spirit amongst those with whom they 
‘¢ 7—Total umount of convict earnings per month. | associate. ndigo. 
THE CULTIVATOR. May, June,, 2300) 102) $35 00/$70 00)$0 27'$28 00| Another cause has operated to keep the mechanics sey, Oo 
The : bor of the Cad ou - coves | — a = 0o| = -- ; a = 46 ‘from assuming that position in society which of right ae 
January number of the tivator is out, | August, ...) soa ‘ ~', | they ought to occu Imitating the usages of Eu- shan 
- : September, .| 5075] 168| 63 44/126 87| 0 30) 50 74 | MCY Ous PY: 6 S t 
commencing the ninth volume of that valuable ene, 7476| 308! 93 45/186 90| 0 24| 74 76 | rope, they have exhausted their time and energy at f hry 
periodical. The work is too well established, | November, -|10150 335| 126 $7}253 75] 0 30/101 50 | the bench, by working too many hours. Twelve and ence. 
both in reputation and patronage to need any com- I; oad aoe tal | fourteen, and often more, has been exacted from them beef 
: 31023! 1022:$387 76'775 56! 310 23 | ‘ : rom O 
mendation from us. Itis gratifying to find that OT Be ; at the hardest toil, and nature so exhausted furnishes the in 
the farmers so generally appreciate its usefulness, gustentnes thee. each convict, per day, is a neither taste or spirit for mental culture after that ; selatie 
for we learn that its circulation exceeds 20,000.| The following is the amount paid for cocoons, silk, | ™** after an hour or two of dissipation, generally fol- aaa 
We copy from it an article on the manufacture of &e., since our commencement, 20th May last : lows. Such close application to any subject is des- st loa’ 
P : For cocoons, at an average cost of $3 34,. $949 69| tructive, when pent up in shops without that free ex- nkenn 
silk at the Auburn prison. * he + ’ P 
_ reeled silk, average per Ib. of $4 874,. 1,663 91) ercise and pure air which sustains and invigorates he pre 
EY Pare eR er fe 4 silk machines, and eo Gutuses, Sr ma, 73 75 | those in other employments. The former exercises @Mividet 
facturing sewing silk,.......+0+e.... 1 5 . ; P 
SILK MANUFACTURE IN PRISON. ere = ——_———. | his whole frame in its freest and easiest position, up- e call 
. Total investment to Ist Dec. 1841,...... $2,792 35 | rightand manly, when he follows the plough or swings “Mphey h 
By the following letter, which we copy from inein 
" ao F 4 the scythe, and that too where nature allures and 
the Cultivator, it will be seen that the introduction! = (on pyqyon OF THE MECHANICS. pleases with its sweetest charms, where its variegated aii 
of silk manufacture into the prison at Auburn has landseape and ceaseless change relieve the eye and “hey ¢ 
been attended with complete Ganecey. It - oe Having shown that the condition of the mechanics | ngage the mind in delightful contemplation of its , in J 
eae that nh same baa will saie's intro- | i» other countries has been that of degradation and | beauties. = — and the _ se . —s ne te 
uction any where. 1S Is an unloo OF COF-| unpaid toil, fi j h E i h | in freer and healthier positions, with almost constan h nigh 
salle paid toil, from the time that an Egyptian monare 
roboration of the opinion we expressed last week, | could bring an hundred thousand to labor twenty | change of scene; and the merchant, as well as the ~ 
in proposing the introduction of this branch of in-| years in building a pyramid to gratify a princely professional man, may at pleasure relieve the tedious. - 
dustry into our prisons and poor houses. If the | vanity, down to present days, when a French king ne of his — ty aneite —— —- a ok 
. . * . . : . , tocratic ~ 
business is properly managed, there will be no| employs a somewhat less army at walling in his capi- | W@!k, or at least by changing frem the aris bing fi 
complaint from any source, of unwarrantable mo- | tal, and England’s queen is using her mechanics to de- upright sitting -. ee “ to vss — “ Moye ae 0 eve 
nopoly, for the demand will be greater than the | stroy what the celestial emperor’s slaves have made; tion of placing his eels above his head upon the ta- é je 
supply. I will now endeavor to show that the mechanics of pecan aoe ‘. ‘a . sah * 
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rooks' me oe on ts of the old world, may have naturally; Ways. They have not money enough to buy mey fi 
ings directly from the cocoons; on the 20th May last, Men cp ME Hh Ae eg oa Ties : : means of information and intelligence, nor the time ; ge 
we pat two convicts (rawhands) at work. The first | brought with it the distinctions of society which cha- ehtten Of olde ” ht 
month they earned 274 cents per day; second month, | racterise those countries from which they came; and, | to make the proper application of such means, if they ys; 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE ROSE THAT ALL ARE PRAISING. 


‘The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me ; 
Wygeew ge we gazing 





for me ; 

Fron darkness who would move it, 
Save that the world may see ? 
But I’ve a gem that shuns display, 
And next my heart worn every day, 

So dearly do I love it— 
Ob! that’s the gem for me. 


Gay birds in cages pining 


i for me 


I 
But I’ve a bird that gaily sings, 
feet rove ee foe her wings, 
me ight resiyning--- 
Ob! that’s the bird Septet 


THE OLD WOMAN OF FRENCHTOWN. 


There was a curious old woman, and we 
Know a comical part of her history. 
Gating i peaple were beak or ist,” 

i were thy or sick, 
And whether the answer came ‘ yes”’ or “ no,” 
Her constant was, “‘Ah, God keep ’em so !’’ 
Weil, meeting a youngster, she said to him “Ah, 
Well, how are you, Johnny, and how is your ma?” 
And y, the joker, replied to the dame, 
I'm mach of a machness, and mother’s the same !”’ 
said the old woman of Frenchtown, ‘* Oh, ho! 
blessed be heaven, and God keep you so!” 


rif 


COURTSHIP IN CHURCH. 


A young gentleman, a stranger, on a tour through 
Wales, happened to go one Sunday morning in the 
last assizes week to Ruthlin church to hear divine 
service; and more particularly to hear the sheriff 
chaplain preach before the judges, This young gen- 
tleman sat in a pew adjoining one in which was a fas- 
cinating young lady, a stranger also, for whom he 
conceived a sudden and violent passion, and felt de- 
sirous of making love to her on the spot, but the 
place not suiting a formal declaration, the exigency 
suggested the following plan: He publicly handed 
his fair neighbor a bible open, with a pinstuck in the 
following text—2d epistle of John, verse 5, ‘ And 
now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a 
new commandment unto thee, but that we love one 
another.” She returned it with the following—2d 
chapter of Ruth, 10th verse, “Then she fell on her 
face, and bowed herself to the ground. and said unto 
him ‘ Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou shouldest take notice of me, seeing I am a 
stranger?” He returned the book, pointing to the 
3d epistle of John, 12th verse—“ Having many things 
to write unto you, I would not with paper and ink, 
but I trust to come unto you and speak face to face.” 
From the above interview, the marriage took place 
the ensuing week, and the happy pair hired a chaise 


and four; the horses and drivers were decorated with | 


white ribbons, and they drove off, it was understood. 
via Chester, to the bridegroom’s residence, near Co- 
ventry. It appeared the lady was a native of Tam. 
worth, and was on a visit in the neighborhood. 


BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 


When driven from haunt to haunt by his enemies, 
uncertain, in the complicated difficulties with which 
he was surrounded, whether it would not be desirable, 
at once, to renounce the daring and desperate enter- 
prise in which he was engaged, and become a volun- 
tary exile from Scotland, Bruce had retreated into a 
wretched hovel, where he threw himself down to 
snatch a short interval of repose. There, as he lay 
on a heap of straw, and bitterly pondering on a plan 
for engaging in the holy war, and for ever forsaking 
his country, his eye involuntarily directed to a spi- 
der, which, engaged in the process of constructing its 
web, had suspended itself’ by the long and slender 
thread from the roof above his head, and endeavored, 
witha perseverance which was unconquered by re 
peated defeats, to swing itself from one joist or raf- 
ter toanother. Brace watched its efforts, and un- 
consciously became interested in them. Six times it 
essayed to reach the destined point ; six times it had 
failed, and fallen back. He was led, not unnaturally, 








whose determination of purpose he admired ; and 

with a superstition, which no one acquainted with 

the humana mind will pronounce unnatural, he resolv- 

ed that he would regulate his own oe its ul- 
0 


timate success or failure. The seventh rt was 
made; the spider attained its object, and fixed its 
web, and Bruce, not a litile encouraged by this au- 
gury, dreamed no more of deserting Scotland. He 
accordingly retired into the most mountainous and 
inaccessible parts of the country, and while the En- 
glish beset his haunts on every side, had the good 
fortune to escape the toils which were laid for him. 


DUKE OF ATHOL. 
The estate of the present duke of Athol, Mr. Col- 
ton informs us, “is immense, running in one direc- 
tion more than seventy miles. On his estate there 





are 86 miles of private road for a carriage, and more 
than 60 miles of well made walks, which are being 
extended every year. These roads and paths being 
roade for pleasure, are laid through the most pictur- | 
esque and romantic scerery; along the river’s bank, | 
up the glen, cut in the deep sides of the mountains 
and over their tops, and along the margin of the pre- 
cipitous cliffs—now into the forest gloom—now open- 
ing on a boundless prospect, or some sweet vale— 
now bursting on a water-fall, and next along the side 
of a murmuring brook. The father of the present 
duke began in his life time one of the most magnifi- 
cent palaces in the kingdom. It is said that in the 
estimate of the cost of the edifice, the single item of 
raising the walls and putting on the roof, together 
with the materials, would have been one hundred 
thousand pounds—about five hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Do you envy tie possessor of all this wealth ? 

For more than thirty years he has been in a lunatic 
asylum in London. 


SHOEMAKING AT GUATIMALA,. 


At the moment of starting, our remaining attend- 
ant said he could not go until he had made a pair of 
shoes: and we were obliged to wait, but it did not 
take long. Standing on an untanned cow-hide, he 
marked the size of his feet with a piece of coal, cut 
them out with his machete, made proper holes, and 
passing a leather string under the instep, around the 
heel, and between the great digit du pied and the one 
next to it, was shod. 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


“ Sir,” said an inordinately conceited young lord- 
ling, in a quarrel with a gentleman who had raised 
himself from the humble station of a servant to the 
highest opulence and respectability by honest specu- 
lation, “I would have you to know that I can re- 
member the time when you cleaned my father’s! 
boots.” Did I notdo them well?” was the calm 
and magnanimous reply. 


YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 

In a lecture upon the subject of education, delivered 
at Washington city, on the 20th ult., the Hon. Levi 
Woodbury instanced a proof of American (or as ex- 
pressed of Yankee) ingenuity, industry, perseverance 
and success, never surpassed, A citizen of N. Hamp- 
shire procured native lead from the mines of Missouri 
or Wisconsin, refined it, made water pipes, and sent 
them to the Sandwich islands, to be used in supplying 
whale ships with pure water, from the interior of one 
of the islands. 


THE ARTIZAN. 

If there is any situation in life truly honorable, it is 
that industrious mechanic, who, by his own exertions. 
has established a respectable place in society; who, 
commenced in poverty, by his skill and perseverance 
overcomes every obstacle, vanqnishes every prejudice, 
and builds up a reputation for himself whose value is 
enhanced to others. And let it be remembered, that 
this situation is attainable to all who have health and 
practical knowledge of their business. Industry and 
virtuous ambition are seldom exerted without produc- 
ing the happiest results.— Waldo Signal. 


CURE FOR LAZINESS. 


The Dutch had the best contrivance for the treat- 
ment of pauperism I have ever heard of. They took 
a man and put him to work if he was able. If he 
would not work they gave him several warnings. If 
these were ineffectual, they put him into a cistern and 
let in a sluice of water. It came in just so fast, that 
by briskly applying a pump, with which the cistern 





to draw a parallel between himself and the insect, 


was fu » he could keep himself from drowning. 


HISTORY OF HATS. 

__ The use of hats, that is of caps with brims to them, 
is of an ancient date. Among the Greeks, the Dori. 
ao tribes, probably as early as the age of Homer, were 
characterized by the broad brimed hafs which the 
wore when ona journey. The same custom peoveil, 
ed among the Athenians, as is evident from some of 
the equestrian figures in the Elgin Marbles. The 
Romans appear to have used no covering for the 
head except a corner of the toga or upper garment; 
but at sacrifices and festivals they wore a bonnet or 
cap ; and this being permitted only to freemen, part 
of the ceremony of manumitting a slave consisted in 
putting one of the caps on his head. But on a jour- 
ney the Romans were accustomed to wear a hat call- 
ed petasus, with a margin wide enough to shade their 
faces from the sun. 

In the middle ages, the bonnet, or cap with a nar- 
row margin in front, appeared to have been in use 
among the laity, while ecclesiastics wore hoods or 
cowls; but Pope Innocent the Fourth, in the thir. 
teenth century, allowed the cardinals the use of scar- 
let hats. About the year 1440, the use of hats by 
persons on a journey seems to have been introduced 
in France, and soon became common in that country, 
whence probably it spead to the other European 
states, 


. 


JOE SMITH’S NEW PEEPING STONE. 


We learn from the most indisputable authority 
that Joe has found a new peeping stone. The cir. 
cumstances of its discovery are rather curious, and 
we give them as received. He was walking some 
evenings since with a young lady, (or woman, which 
ever you please,) when suddenly he darted aside and 
leaped into a cellar, where he presently cried out, 
“ How came I here?’’ and “ how shall I get out? 
The lady with this seized him, and raised him out 
of the cellar as though he had beena mere child, 
Joe then stated the miraculous manner of his being 
drawn by the power of God into the cellar, and to 
the very spot where laid the stone which he says has 
the remarkable power of enabling him to translate 
unknown languages, and to discover the place where 
treasures are hidden. 

Look out for miracles soon—Joe no doubt intends 
to find lots of money before long, that for months 
have been lying by him.— Warsaw Signal. 


THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Loudon, in a late work, gives an engraving of 
the cypress of Somma, in Lombardy, perhaps the old- 
est tree on record. ‘There is an ancicnt chronicle ex- 
tant at Milan, which proves it to have been a tree in 
the time of Julius Cesar, 42 years before Christ. It 
measures 121 feet in height, and 23 feet in circumfer- 
ence at one foot from the grounl. It was respected 
by Napoleon, who, when laying down the plan for his 
great road over the Simplon, diverged from a straight 
line to avoid injuring the tree. 





PROSPECTUS 
Or THE 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecham 
ics and Manufacturers. 


It is proposed to publixh at Albany, a weekly paper under the 
above title, the object of which will be to advocate the rights and 
privileges of that great portion of community to which it appeals for 
support, and to disseminate every species of information and use 
ful knowledge adapted to ite wants. ‘The topics intended to be 
discussed, will embrace the useful sciences, whose applicability 
to the various arts and trades will be illustrated; all new scier 
tific discoveries and mechanical! inventions, which will be accom 
panied by an engraving whea important; discussions of pul 
measures and institutions which have a bearing upon mechanical 
labor ; accounts of curious arts and experiments ; biographies of 
eminent mechanics and artists; histories of manafectures and 
descriptions of manufacturing establishments in different sectsons 
of the country ; statistics of the rescurces, products, &c., of man 
ufacturing towns and districts; together with a synopsis of the 
most important news, and other useful and entertai matter, 
from every accessible source. It will be seen that the field pro- 
posed is one capable of affording a distinguished publication, and 
in order te occupy it fully, efficient writers will be enlisted. __ 

Other professions and callings have their publications, whieb 
are useful in their spheres, and it is believed that the mechanics of 
the State of New-York will readily percrive how great a deside- 
ratum remains to be supplied at their hands, and cheerfully extend 
their patronage to an undertaking, in which they have so deep % 
interest ; a work which is intended t- minister to the wants of their 
intellectual and political conditi sachewing the partizan politics 
of the day, but freely dicussing all questions and measures of poli- 
tical economy. 

The New-York State Mechanic will be printed on a royal sheet, 
quarto, in the best sty'e of execution, forming at the end of we 
year a volume of more than 400 page~ of useful matter, worthy 
preservation for future reference ; and will be afforded at 1.50 pe! 
annum in advance, a price which will place it within the reacb 4 
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